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AGRARIAN REFORM IN ITALY. 

BY THE DUKE OP LTTTA-VISCONTI-ARESE. 



The Agricultural Association founded in Casale-Litta, a small 
village of the province of Milan, has awakened general interest, as 
it seems to afford the only practical means of raising the moral 
and material conditions of the peasants and of absolutely prevent- 
ing agrarian strikes. 

In Lombardy, as in all the other provinces of Italy and in the 
rest of Europe, the peasants or tillers of the soil are not much 
better off than when they were slaves and serfs. The personal 
liberty granted to the members of their class by the abolition 
of feudal rights in 1793 is more apparent than real, and, such 
as it is, this liberty has not proven to be an unmixed blessing, as 
they are now no longer assured of hearth and home, but may at 
any moment be evicted through caprice or vengeance. In their 
present condition, peasants are in reality small tenant-farmers, 
with yearly contracts that are usually renewed, but which may be 
rescinded at the land-owner's pleasure by a simple notice to quit 
served six months before the termination of the agricultural year. 

On account of their indolence and carelessness, and their ab- 
senteeism, the landlords disdain or neglect to interest themselves 
in the necessities and idiosyncrasies of their peasants, and they 
are, therefore, unintentionally, the causes of the unjust tyranny 
to which the peasants are subjected at the hands of the iniquitous 
class called " fittabili" (farmers), under whose control the large 
estates have gradually fallen. These men, generally from dis- 
tant sections, and of course devoid of all interest in the estates 
or peasants, usually lease the estates for the space of from six to 
twelve years, during which time they have absolute authority. 
It frequently happens that, in the course of one or two leases, by 
oppressing the peasants and despoiling the landlord, the farmers 
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are enabled to retire with a comfortable competency, and some 
hare even become millionaires. To my regret I must own that 
my peasants and estate had been subjected to this destructive and 
demoralizing regime for a great many years. 

The last farmer even surpassed his predecessors in oppression 
and injustice. But education, though tardily, had begun to per- 
meate even the agricultural classes, and Agrarian Leagues had 
rapidly been constituted throughout the land (though not in Ca- 
sale-Litta itself), by the efforts of a few intrepid and devoted 
social reformers, who were striving to enlighten the peasants con- 
cerning their duties towards themselves and their families — that 
is to say, the bettering of their material and social position. The 
long-suffering agricultural slaves, thus becoming partially awaken- 
ed to a clear conception of their rights, rose in indignation 
against, their unjust oppressor, who, for fear of reprisals, was 
obliged to rescind his contract and go away. After much con- 
sideration, I became convinced that the time had come to abolish 
the middle-man or farmer, an institution flagrantly in opposition 
to all the sane rules of a liberal economy, as he was necessarily at 
best a parasite and therefore useless, living at the expense of both 
landlord and peasant. I decided for this purpose to rent the 
land directly to the peasants organized into a Society. 

This Association is composed of the heads of the one hundred 
and twenty-eight families, who number more than a thousand 
souls and live on the estate. These families are allotted houses and 
lands in proportion to their size. They pay $3.25 per acre, house 
rent included, which is forty-eight per cent, less than the rent paid 
to the farmer, while the income received by the proprietor is un- 
changed, as the Society has leased the estate on the same terms 
as the out-going farmer. Besides this, the Society has deposited 
the usual guarantee, equal to one year's rent, which will be re- 
turned to it at the expiration of the lease, if the rents have been 
regularly paid, and if the property is found in a good condition 
by the Agricultural Engineer who examined it when it was given 
over to the Society. 

The gain of the peasants is unquestionable. Over and above 
that extra forty-eight per cent, paid to the farmer, we must add 
that the peasants were obliged to furnish yearly a certain amount 
of chickens, capons, eggs, peaches, grapes, nuts, figs, hemp and 
flax, in proportion to the land they held, a remnant of the feudal 
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" redevances " unjustly usurped by the farmer, who did not ren- 
der in return the protection and consideration accorded to the 
serfs in olden times by their feudal Lords. Besides this, the 
farmer had the right to command the services of each peasant 
and of his ox-cart so many days each year, at a nominal wage 
ridiculously and shamefully low, and never paid for in money 
but placed to his account in diminution of his debt, as it was the 
farmers interest to keep the peasants as subservient as possible 
by rendering it difficult for them to meet their liabilities. 

Again, as all the land-rents were paid in kind — that is to say, 
in wheat, corn, barley, etc. — the farmer fixed at his discretion 
the price of these goods, naturally much below their actual mar- 
ket value; and as, by the contracts, he was entitled to collect 
their whole crop and sell it, returning to the peasants the surplus 
to which they had a right over and above their debts to him, all 
sorts of unlawful exactions were usually resorted to by the farmer 
to diminish as much as possible the gains of the peasants and in- 
crease his own revenue. 

With the new organization, the Society pays the whole rent in 
money, each member contributing in proportion to his holding, 
and each peasant is at liberty to dispose at will of all his crops. 
For the entire period of the lease (twelve years), no peasant can 
be evicted from his farm, unless he fails to satisfy his dues to the 
Society through his own fault. The " redevances " of chicken, 
fruit, textile matters, etc., have been totally abolished, and the 
day's work, if the proprietor needs it, is paid for at a just rate 
that has been fixed by the Association. 

The Society was legally chartered under the name of " Societa 
Agricola Gontadini Litta," with the usual statutes and regula- 
tions, the principal among which are as follows. The Society is 
constituted for twelve years — that is, for the duration of the 
lease — with the object of furthering the moral, social and econom- 
ical condition of its members, and of applying the most ra- 
tional and modern agricultural methods to the cultivation of the 
soil. The Society is represented by the General Assembly and by 
a Board of Directors, fifteen in number, elected by ballot. This 
Board, in its turn, elects from among its members a President, a 
Vice-President and a Treasurer ; it has the whole management of 
the affairs of the Society and is responsible to the General Assem- 
bly, which meets regularly at the end of each agricultural year 
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(after the eleventh of November), discusses and passes the balance- 
sheet, provides money necessary to meet its obligations, and dis- 
poses of the profits. Each member has a suitable portion of land 
allotted to him, and is personally responsible to the Society for 
the rent of the land he holds ; and all the members are responsible 
as a body and without limitations for the obligations assumed by 
the Society. In case of the death or the legal inhabilitation of 
one of the members, all the heirs are collectively responsible to 
the Society until a new head of the family has been chosen ; and, 
in the case of divisions of property between heirs, resulting in the 
formation of new families not hitherto existing, the approbation 
of the Board of Directors is required. Arbiters, also elected by 
ballot, from whose decision there is no appeal, decide any differ- 
ences that may arise among the members on matters pertaining 
to the land. 

When this plan was made public, I was exposed to the fury 
and ridicule of the powerful and unscrupulous farmer class; but, 
notwithstanding their efforts, the experiment has so far proven 
a thorough success. The peasants have regularly paid their dues 
and a novel ease and affluence are visible among them. They have 
acquired a personal dignity and self-respect which is both touch- 
ing and striking to those who knew their habitual stolid and surly 
manners, and the suspicion with which they seemed to regard 
every one with whom they came in contact, this being the natural 
outcome of centuries of ruthless oppression. This result is an 
extraordinary one, as the first year, in which they had to disburse 
a double rent (one for guarantee and one for the regular annual 
payment), was certainly the most difficult to pass, and they have 
shown themselves able to manage successfully very complicated 
collective interests. 

Two or three other landlords have followed my example, and 
the progress of my Association has been watched with great in- 
terest throughout Italy, as it has experimentally proven to be the 
only practical and simple way by which, without in the slightest 
diminishing the income of the landlord, a more equitable, digni- 
fied and prosperous future has been offered to the peasants, 
enabling them to become free and useful members of society, 
and settling to the mutual satisfaction of all parties concerned 
the threatening Agrarian question. 

Litta-Visconti-Arese. 



